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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
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IX. 

E present here three fine examples of the productions of , among the bronze-masters of Paris. It has had a descent of four 
the firm of Lerolles, which has long taken high rank generations, and seems to progress in the fine artistic characteris- 




tics of its special style. The designs are by first-class artists, 
while modelling, moulding, chiselling, and finish all combine to 




evince the skill and knowledge that have come from long and 
continued experience. 




POTTER'S WORK.— (Continued.) 

The south porch of the Fine-Art Courts is also covered with 
subjects in faience ; there is a mixture of moulded and painted 
work, both of high class. The great door in the centre and the 
space about it are decorated after a design by M. Paul Seville, 



architect, which is much admired, and the execution by M. Jules 
Lasbnitz, of Paris, is worthy of it. The door-casing is composed 
of panels of band-work ornament of great boldness and beauty, 
superbly brilliant in white set off by a small amount of green and 
gold ; and around this are charming ornamental courses. The 
frieze is painted, from a design by the eminent M. E. L£vy, by a 
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The firm of Rouvenat, jewellers, is among the leading artist- 
manufacturers in that branch of Art. Among other treasures are 



some splendid varieties "got up" for the Shah of Persia. Of 
these, the leading objects are a Necklace and a Pendant of rarest 




diamonds, tinged with a delicate yellow hue, and cased in with 
precious pearls. They are of immense intrinsic value, but that is, 



in the eyes of many, but one recommendation, their value being 
enhanced by remarkably appropriate and beautiful settings. 




young artist, M. L. Meyer, his pupil. Over the frieze is a fine bust 
of Apollo, by another young artist, M. Allard, who was a winner 
of the Grand Prix de Rome for painting, On the right, and left 
hand are medallions, modelled after famous antique cameos, by a 
celebrated sculptor, M. Chapu. Other ornamentation is supplied 
by another artist, M. Chedeville. This noble door attracts much 
attention, and will doubtless be the precursor of many other works 
of the same class. 

The side arches have their upper halves enriched with other 
ceramic-work : on the left hand is a reproduction in faience, sober- 



ly coloured, by M. Virdent, of Toulouse, of the ' Crowning of the 
Virgin,' after the picture in the Louvre by Fra Angelico. On the 
other side is a work by M. Gillet, of Paris, including a portion of a 
celebrated frieze, ' Holy Confessors,' by Flandrin, in the church of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and a grand head of Poetry, after Raphael. 
This porch altogether presents a noble page of ceramic Art. 

The works of Creil-Montereau supply another remarkable panel, 
measuring twenty-four to twenty-five feet in length, and fifteen or 
sixteen in height. Like the preceding, it is made up of squares, 
but the general aspect is different ; the glaze is not brilliant— the 
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M. A. Blanqui, a distinguished ebeniste of Marseilles, supplies us with two 




The name of T. A. Lie, of Christiania, Nor- 
way, has been conspicuous in several exhibi- 




tions. His renown is sustained at Paris in 
1878. Of his principal works we engrave 



examples of his skill as a designer and manufacturer : the one is a Cabinet com- 





posed of various woods, the other a Table 
excellent specimens of Art production. 



of walnut- wood. Both are truly 



three reproductions of old models, two Tank- 
ards and a Drinking Horn. They are of silver 




gilt, highly effective specimens of Art work- 
manship, though perhaps somewhat elaborate. 



surface, in fact, is rather rough, and consequently the effect is more 
like some kind of tapestry than tile- work, and fortunately, if acci- 
dental, which we doubt, especially as the roughness does not ap- 
pear in the sky, the result is admirable. The subject, which is by 
M. Knitjenbrowe, a known artist, is composed of two colossal 
Burgraves of the time of the Renaissance, sitting back to back, 
surrounded by dogs and all kinds of objects appertaining to the 
chase, each of them looking out upon a landscape composed of 
valley and forest, in which are seen nouses, wild beasts, and hunt- 
ers: over all is a clear and beautiful sky. The composition is 



probably derived from some Flemish story. It is a remarkable 
work, and would make a fine decoration in a grand old hall. 

GLASS ORNAMENTATION. 

Ornamental glass must be recorded as one of the grand 
triumphs of the Exhibition of 1878. At the previous one, held on 
the same spot, the show was large and fine : this year it is immense 
and magnificent. In 1867 the colour of the British glass was ad- 
mitted to be unapproached ; our neighbours have since made con- 
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One of the most striking examples of Pianos in the British sec- 
tion we here engrave : it is a " Grand Cottage " in the purest Early 



English style, exhibited by Messrs. Challen and Son, of London. 
The case is of satin-wood, and very exquisitely inlaid with designs 




of flowers, birds, music, &c. The mouldings are gilt, and the top is 
surmounted with an ebony gallery ; the whole is in good taste, and 



siderable improvement in their tine crystal, but England still stands 
preeminent for splendour. Other glass is pure in colour, but the 
finest British flint-glass has a brilliancy that appears nowhere else : 
it is like petrified spring-water or rock-crystal. 

The next point to be noted is form : any shapes more ill suited 
to glass than those which were in vogue not very many years since 
could scarcely have been invented — decanters, glasses, salt-cellars, 
straight, square, or squat, with outlines as rectangular and as rigid 
as cast-iron. The beautiful reflections of fine cut glass were evi- 
dent to every observer : the love of the beauty of pure form had 
to be acquired, and thus scarcely an inch of surface was left intact. 
Well-cut glass is a very beautiful object; there are chandeliers in 



is a fine specimen of Art-work. There are more elaborate piano- 
cases in the Exhibition, but none of more true artistic character. 



the Exhibition which almost vie with the priceless lustres formed 
of rock-crystal, modern examples of which, it may be mentioned, 
are exhibited by M. Barbedienne and others ; but elaborately cut 
glass is disquieting to the eye ; there is that painful want of repose 
when much of it is present that is felt in a room of which the walls 
are all covered with looking-glass. The present Exhibition con- 
tains many examples of old-fashioned cut glass ; but, generally 
speaking, where cutting is employed, it is introduced with a much 
more sparing hand, and with a great deal more taste, than it for- 
merly was. Applied to the under surface of such articles as fruit- 
dishes, reflections in pure crystal glass almost vie with the dia- 
mond, and brilliancy is thus obtained without glare. Here and 
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The house of Blot and Drouard holds permanent rank 
among the bronzists of Paris. The figures they produce are 




first-class examples of sculpture, some of them being works by 
the well-known artists Carriere-Belleuse and Dumaigre. Those 



we engrave on this page are adaptations of the now universally 
patronised products of Japan. It will be seen that the Vases 




and Jardiniere are imitations of the beautiful creations of 
hand and mind in that fruit-land of originality, and often of 




beauty. These specimens show great breadth of form, in combi- 
nation with singular delicacy of detail. Europe, as well as this 



country, is perhaps overdone by productions of this class ; yet 
they have much aided the Art-manufacturers of both countries. 



there a little cutting of coloured glass on white produces charming 
effects, and bosses, stoppers, and other ornaments, cut in facets, 
are highly effective. But, generally speaking, cutting has given 
way before engraving, and even before pure forms, absolutely 
without any ornamentation. To take the most familiar instance, 
a bulb-shaped wineglass in thin crystal — a verre de mousselme, 
as our friends here call it— is one of the most beautiful of man's 
handiworks, and, when surrounded with a simple engraved line, a 
few stars, a crest, or only a cipher, it is a true objet d'Art. It is 
natural that the tables of the noble and wealthy should be decked 

195 



with more elaborate services, but such a glass as that just referred 
to is a type of elegance. 

In connection with cutting we must say a few words on imita- 
tion cut — that is to say, moulded— glass. Much of the common 
moulded glass we meet with is so painfully ugly that we could 
almost wish the art of moulding in glass had never been dis- 
covered or thought of; but there are specimens in the French col- 
lection in which not only is the pattern selected appropriate to the 
purpose, but the moulding is so admirable as to pass for cutting 
with most observers. In one instance the body and the cover of a 
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We devote a second page to the works of Flachat et Co- 
CHET, cabinet-makers of Lyons. They consist of a Table and the 



upper part of a Mirror. They are examples of an elaborate style, 
and are designed to represent a period. The manufacturers are 




themselves artists, a great advantage, which the fabricants of 
France generally enjoy, and that often gives them supremacy over 



competitors of other nations, 
pidly leaving us. 



But this is a reproach that is ra- 




liqueur-case, or cave, are each moulded in one piece, and mounted 
with an ormolu rim and hinges : this cave is probably fifteen inches 
long and eight inches deep, and the glass seemed to be without a 
flaw. Perhaps the most remarkable cutting exhibited is in the im- 
mense collection of the Baccarat Works, and in a superb chande- 
lier by Messrs. Osier, with S-shaped arms six feet long. 

But, whether it be in the French, the Austrian, British, or other 
court, the first fact that meets the eye is the enormous progress 
that has been made in the general forms. When once glass de- 
signers turned their eyes towards Greek and old Italian forms, the 



reform was only a matter of time ; and how the barrel and ring- 
necked decanters, presenting in profile a curved zigzag or irregular 
staircase mounted on a pedestal, could have been tolerated after 
the amphorae of the Greeks, the Barberini vase, and a thousand 
other exquisite though simple forms had been unearthed and ex- 
hibited to the world at large, passes comprehension. The amphora 
and the Venetian bottle had become standard forms with manu- 
facturers, and designers had applied and modified them with more 
or less success for some years, until there had arisen apparently a 
craving for something different, and the novelties are numerous. 
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We engrave on this page a Cabinet exhibited by Messrs. JOHN- 
STONE, Jeanes and Co., of London. It is an admirable specimen 



of workmanship, wrought with skill in every part, and as perfect 
in details as it is as a whole. It is of satin-wood, richly and 




elaborately inlaid with various coloured woods harmoniously con- 
trasted. The vase and pendants at the top of the pediment are 

Signor Salviati and others have long produced imitations and adap- 
tations of Venetian forms and decoration, and there is a marked 
improvement of late in their productions. Some French manu- 
facturers have adopted square and other angular forms, evidently 
borrowed from Chinese and Japanese porcelain, and scarcely suited 
to glass. Messrs. Webb's Art manager, Mr. O'Fallon, has pro- 
duced admirable examples in Gothic and Celtic styles, and the jury 
has awarded the Grand Prix d'Honneur to the firm. The forms 
are simple and good, and in the latter Case highly-appropriate metal 
mountings are introduced, and both are superbly engraved. M. 
Lobmeyr, the famous Viennese glass-manufacturer, and the Bohe- 
mian manufacturers, seem intent on the improvement of the forms 



fine specimens of minute carving, as are several other portions of 
the work. 

to which they have long been wedded, except in the case of small 
wares. 

Before entering upon the subject of glass-engraving, it should 
be stated, for those who are not initiated into such matters, that 
glass-cutting is performed with wheels of various sizes, shapes, 
and materials, continually supplied with fine sand and water, the 
work being afterwards polished by means of wooden or other 
wheels, dressed with Tripoli or other polishing-powder ; while 
glass-engraving is executed with the same apparatus as that used 
by the gem-engraver or cameo-cutter— a small steel wheel revolv- 
ing as in a lathe, dressed with oil and fine emery-powder, the work 
being left dull or polished, as above. In each case the wheels are 
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Of the carved Art works of George Alfred Rogers we give | examples. They are pure and beautiful specimens of Art, both 





in design and execution. The artist has found many patrons : | his productions are, to the full, appreciated, and his ad- 




mirable works are making their way into the best mansions of 



set in motion by means of a treadle. The design is traced on the 
glass, dressed for that purpose with a mixture of whiting and gum, 
to guide the engraver's eye and hand. There is another kind of 
so-called engraving, really etching, which is effected by means of 
an acid : the glass is covered with wax, the design is traced through 
it, and finally fluoric acid is applied, which corrodes the glass 
wherever it is unprotected. 

A few years since a process of engraving on glass with sand was 
introduced, which consisted of acting on the surface by means of 
fine, sharp, silver sand propelled with considerable force by a 



Great Britain. But Mr. Rogers was educated in a good school. 



blower or other means. The sand being blown with force through 
a narrow slit, and the glass being laid upon a table, and passed 
at a moderate 'but steady pace beneath the slit, had its whole sur- 
face uniformly ground— that is to say, roughened— by the action 
of the sand. In order to produce ornamentation, a pattern, like a 
stencil-plate, cut out in cardboard, wood, or metal, was laid on a 
sheet of glass, and the latter being brought under the action of 
the sand as above described, the whole of the unprotected portion 
became ground, while the surface beneath the pattern remained 
untouched. 



